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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental priuciples the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day, 

Trenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 

and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 


Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 








Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exxis, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitirr, C. Orns, Agents. 


PARANA 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment t of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynouvs, 


Mrs. E. Wuirriecp, Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and and - for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent, 


Milling : Custom. work done as” “usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
. J. Harz, Miller. 


P?RPRALR LAPP LPL AL LLL PLL LD 


I dePetetingt & most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcurar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


~~ 








Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, ..... PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism ; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
i. aaa at the office of Zhe Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


gpa@yPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

bas Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





—The Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives has defeated a Bill for the extension 
of the right of Suffrage to Negroes, by a major- 
ity of twenty votes. 
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Worship. 

The idea of a more perfect marriage of 
worship and works has long had peculiar 
charms for me—the attainment of a state 
in which every act of my life should be 
manifestly and consciously an act of wor- 
ship. That going to worship, or observ- 
ing any of theordinances of the churches; 
or anything like them, is any more pleas- 
ing to God than our ordinary secular 
occupations, or necessarily implies any 
more, or purer worship, has long been re- 
jected. But a little incident that lately 
occurred has very much simplified my 
views on the subject. The passing of a 
plate of cake at the table, and the saying 
that a certain member of the family, 
named, made it, led to a train of thoughts 
that was rich in both simplicity and love. 
Iremember the women of the apostolic 
times who ministered to the church in 
their days ; and the men also, whose acts 
of service are gratefully acknowledged ; 
and numerous acts of kindness that I had 
received from time to time—tokens of love 
that have left their impress on my heart— 
came up also to remembrance. ‘ By their 
deeds shall ye know them.’ Every action 
that springs from love is worship, for he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. 

When turned toward God, Mary’s spirit 
of receptivity is the most pleasing; but 
when toward our fellows, Martha’s spirit 
of service isequally beautiful. Both of 
these traits were distinct in the character 
of Christ. To God he was all open recep- 
tivity, while to men he was among them 
as one that served; ministering unto 
them of the fullness of his kingdom.— 
These two traits of character necessarily 
belong together ; with our heart open 
to God we receive of his fullness—love ; 
with the same openness to those around us 
it flows out in words and acts of kindness, 
not premeditated but simply natural, or 
inspired. In this forgetfulness of our- 
selves, standing the unresisting mediums 
of heaven’s blessings to men, lies the true 
spirit of worship. Not in cold formalities 
of holy days, of temple worship, of loud 
prayers, or singing, or preaching, or sac- 
raments; not in anything that is set 
apart from our every day affairs as more 
peculiarly holy, is the spirit of true wor- 
ship to be found. ‘Ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem wor- 
ship the Father. The true worshipers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ; for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him.’ H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y. 


Abandonment to the Cross. 

The reader of the New Testament, 
and especially of Paul’s epistles, will 
hardly fail to observe that the great dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Gospel is its 
power to transform character, to make 
new creatures of its subjects. This is 
what the law could not do; it had no 
power to purge the conscience or take 
away sin. The most it could do was to 
restrain its subjects and produce a -kind 
of external conformity to God’s require- 











ments. But to renew the image of God 








NO. 20. 




















which mankind had lost by Satan’s seduc- 


~~~ | tion, was the office of Christ, and could 


only be effected by the sacrifice of himself. 
The blood of the crosscould alone purge 
from sin and bring us nigh unto God ; we 
were reconciled to God through the cross. 
Paul constantly points to the cross as 
the great emancipator from the servitude 
of sin and Satan, as the door of escape 
from the corruption of the flesh. He 
every where places in close connection 
the ideas of resurrection and the cross, 
His exhortation is, to not only reckon 
ourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unta God. ‘For if, he says, 
‘we |paye been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in 
the likeness of his resurrection.’ 


The birth and resurrection of the new 
man keeps pace with the dissolution of 
the old man, and the final result is a new 
creation. Old things pass away and 
all things ‘become new. And what be- 
liever’s heart does not exult in view of the 
prospect of entire identification with 
Christ—when he shall be all, and in all ? 
What sacrifice can be too great that we 
can imake to win Christ, and be found in 
him, not having our own righteousness, 
but the righteousness of God by faith ? 


Is not this the aspiration of every true]: 


heart, to be conformed to the image of 
Christ. and made in his likeness? It is 
plain that it was this that animated Paul 
and made him glory in the cross, and to 
be exceeding joyful in all his tribulations 
and persecutions—‘ knowing,’ he says, 
‘that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience,’ &c. He was con- 
scious that it was all tending to work out 
his salvation—to give birth and expan- 
sion to the new man, the image of Chris‘ 
in him. Let us be followers of Paul in 
his devotion to Christ and abandonment 
to the cross: that we may be vessels 
purged and meet for the Master’s use. 

W. #H. W. 





Thoughts About Paul. 

I have lately been reading Paul’s epis- 
tles with new and refreshing interest.— 
The real heart and character of the apos- 
tle, never stood out so clear from his 
writings to my apprehension as now.— 
The heights and depths of his spiritual 
attainments are beyond computation or 
expression, by any natural mind, yet he 
everywhere speaks and acts with the sim- 
plicity of a child—without effort or self- 
consciousness, No one could ever get 
the impression from Paul that it was a 
difficult thing to serve God, or that his 
service was rewarded in a precarious or 
niggardly manner. The very reverse of 
this is breathed forth in all he says and 
does. And yet, as ‘J.’ remarks in a late 
Circular, his experience as a follower 
of Christ, was of such a nature that his 
motto became, ‘ Dying, and behold we 
live.” He dwells but little upon his own 
personal experience, but’ when he does al- 
lude to it, it almost always presents this 
double character—‘ as dying and behold 
we live ; as chastened and not killed; 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as 
poor, yet making many rich ; as having 


nothing, and yet possessing all things’— 


‘always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life al- 
so of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body. For we which live are always 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that 
the life also of Jesus might be made mani- 
fest in our mortal flesh.” We are led to 
infer from these expressions that Paul 
knew the depths of sorrow, was familiar 
with peril, and that he literally stood ‘ in 
jeopardy every hour.’ But with him life 
continually overcame death—and sorrow 
was swallowed up in rejoicing. Not a 
word of complaint escapes him ; on the 
contrary, he had learned to take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, 
persecutions, and the like, that ‘the pow- 
er of Christ might rest upon him.’ ‘When 
I am weak then am I strong.’ It is this 
attitude of spirit that stamps Paul as a 
true representative of Christ —as partaker 
of his divine nature. Though we have 
abundant evidence that Paul was en- 
gaged in a mighty contest with evil, and 
stood in the forefront of the hottest bat- 
tle for many years; yet never does it 
possess his atttention or appear to be 
anything but an impotent and defeated. 
foe. The all-prevailing tone of his epis- 
tles is one of triumph and continual re- 
joicing. The cultivation of good—the 
planting and watering of the precious 
seeds of faith and love in the church—is 
the business that enlists his whole heart. 
Then whatever was his own experience, 
he rejoiced—though death worked in him- 
self if life worked in them. Paul assures 
us that ‘ gazing with open face upon the 
glory of the Lord, we are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory’—and 
may we not also believe that gazing at 
Paul, who was Christ’s best representa- 
tive, we shall be at last changed into his 


image. ? C A. M. 





Nature of Faith. 

Faith is a sympathetic perception. I 
may see things myself, or see them 
through another’s sight. The faith of 
Christ in us, is Christ’s perception of 
things, and we sympathize with it. It 
is the great fight of faith, the good fight 
that we are to go through—to be able to 
see all things sympathetically with Christ, 
so that we estimate them, not by our own 
view, but by the view that comes to us 
through him. A sick man looks upon 
food with disgust; and yet he will re- 
member that he once looked upon it with 
pleasure, and will be conscious in his 
heart that it is good and valuable, and 
that his disgust is not from any want of 
substantial good in the food, but from the 
fact that his sensibility is diseased. By 
connecting ourselves with Christ, sym- 
pathizing with him, and refusing to be 
governed by our own direct perceptions, 
we accomplish the same thing in reference 
to all the glorious treasures of God, heav- 
en and eternity, that a sick man accom- 
plishes by his memory, in reference to 
food. As far as our direct perceptions 
are concerned, heaven is nothing, and all 
its hopes are vanities ; but we as certainly 
know that heaven and its hopes are real- 





ities, as a sick man knows that food is 
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good, It is the fault of our perceptions 
that they are not to be trusted at all in 
such matters. And so far as we have 
this second power of perception—this 
sympathetic perception—we are held 
steady, and our estimate of things is 
true and unchangeable, coinciding with 
Christ’s estimate, and agreejng with the 
great facts of the universe. So long as 
we are at the mercy of our own percep- 
tions, we may drift with the infidel on a 
shoreless ocean ; but if the faith of Christ 
is in us, his estimate of things is ours— 
he sees in us, and we shall forever receive 
our perceptions through him. 





— 
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The Twofold Element--Law and Life. 
‘The Jews require a sign; the Grecks seek 
after wisdom.’ One class believes in a special 
providence, a personal God and devil who have to 
do with good and evil in character, their rewards 
and punishments; another class resolves all these 
things into the operations of natural laws. Why 
not make an end of this immemorial divergence 
between science and faith by admitting and har- 
monizing the claims of both? There are natural 
laws ; but there is also a personal God who insti- 
tuted them and may overrule them. Suffering 
and punishment come by the infraction of the 
natural laws; but there is also a malicious being 
—a devil, who willfully seeks to mislead us, and 
aggravates the consequences of our transgressivns. 
It is not wise to ignore either part of the contin- 
gency. The besieging army at Sevastopol have 
numerous difficulties of a natural, or merely :m- 
pedimentary character to encounter, as the sever- 
ity of the climate, epidemic diseases, bad roads, 
&c.; but this is not all, as they very well know: 
behind those entrenched walls lie several thou- 
sand rifle-shooting Russians who are ready to 
take advantage of every mistake or adversity 
from natural causes, and follow it up by a shower 
of lead bullets from their pits and musket holes. 
So in our siege of ciyeumstances—our personal 
experience of life, there is a similar two-fold ex- 
posure, and it will not do by any means to go on 
with the supposition that we have only dead mat- 
ter and certain impersonal laws to deal with.— 
This is perhaps too often the over-scientific error 
of our modern ‘ Greek’ reformers. , 

In finding out the strength of ‘ principalities and 
powers,’ as well as the paths of organic law, we 
can only have safety. And the grand element of 
security to which this view leads, is the discovery 
that Christ, a personal being, is the great Over- 
comer—the stronger than the strong mun armed. 
On the basis of this faith, which is primary, and 
which forms the great subject of the New Testa- 
ment announcement, we can profitably pay atten- 
tion to the natural laws, and the fruits of scien- 
tific investigation so become truly wisdom. 


Telegraph to Europe. 

Undoubtedly the great enterprise of the day is 
a submarine telegraph to Europe. The surveys 
ordered by the United States government, have 
resulted in the discovery of a sandy plain, ex- 
tending from the coast of Newfoundland to within 
about two hundred miles of the Irish coast. This 
ascertained, the main obstacle preventing the 
union of the two Continents has been removed ; 
and now we learn (Daily Tribune, June 1) that a 
European company is already formed, with a cap- 
ital of two millions sterling, to prosecute the 
work. The contracts of this company require 
that the telegraph shall be ready for operation 
by Jan. 22,1858. The distance from Ireland to 
Newfoundland is 1,750 miles. Six separate cables, 
containing six wires, will be required to extend 
across this space. Several steamers are to be 
employed in laying down the wires, as no single 
vessel could sustain the weight of the entire mass 
(14,000 tons.) 

Once on this continent, the trans-atlantic tele- 
graph is to connect with another line now in pro- 
cess of construction, from New-York to St. Johns, 
a distance of 1,200 miles. ‘Meanwhile,’ says the 
Tribune, ‘as soon as communicat:on is opened 
with St. Johns, it is expected that the Collins 
steamers will regularly call there to take in coals 
- and deliver the news. This alone will bring us 
two days nearer to Europe in point of intelligence, 
St. Johns being two days’ sail beyond Halifax. 
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The advantage of taking a smaller stock of coal 
and carrying more freight will suffice to render 
.this arrangement a most profitable one for the 
steamers. ¢Finally, in three years the communi- 
cation from Europe to America will become in- 
stantaneous, and then the steamers will no longer 
be of any value as bearers of news. When we 
find in the Tribune every morning a column or 
two of telegraphic dispatches, narrating every in- 
teresting event of the previous day in Europe and 
Asia, for the magical wires are being extended 
thither also, we shall care but little for files of 
journals and correspondence that reach us ten 
days old. These can then possess only that curi- 
ous interest which belongs to old letters and old 
newspapers; we shall read them with pleasure 
perhaps, but their freshness will be gone.’ 





Window Musings. 

We have just withdrawn from work, comfort- 
ably tired; and are now seated at our window, 
musinz, and looking out upon the landscape be-~ 
fore us. The country is level—very. As far as 
the eye can reach, north and northeast, the plain is 
uninterrupted by the semblance of a hill; and we 
are reminded by the fossil shells, and other re- 
mains of ancient marine animals, which are found 
in abundance in our vicinity, that this level tract 
of country was once the bed of a large inland sea, 
or marine estuary. On the hills south of us the 
farmer drives his plow through a vast cemetery, 
where were entombed, if Geology does not err, 
the earliest inhabitants of our globe. The stones 
which he carelessly throws aside contain the re- 
mains of races which lived and flourished millions 
of years ago. Yet their bodies. are preserved 
through this long lapse of time—embalmed by the 
hand of nature in the solid rock, with ten times 
the skill of the Egyptian—and now we read in 
them a sure but imperfect history of the remote 
past. Could they speak, to what tales 1ight we 
not listen, of the earth in its early antiquity, des- 
titute of vegetation, rough with crags, and rent 
with fissures, ere yet the softentng hand of time 
had mellowed its ragged outlines, and mayhap 
ere the sun had shed his first beams on its sur- 
face, or the moon ané stars dispersed their gentler 
light. 

Still contemplating the landscape, we see fires 
burning im the distance, consuming piles of logs, 
stumps and rubbish, which the Community have 
collected together in cleaning a piece of swampy 
land. A part of this land has already been convert 
ed from a state of chaotic jungle and stumpiness 
into a fine meadow, by the industrial phalanx of 
the Community. Communism is the true hand- 
maid of civilization, in the facilities which it 
offers for making waste places fertile and fruitful, 
and taming the wild and uncultivated earth. 








Speaking of Communism, by the way, reminds 
us of a historical item which may interest the 
reader. In the ancient Peruvian government, 
before the country was conquered by the Span- 
iards, a species of National Communism, or semi- 
Communism, existed, which as the offspring of 
a half-civilized nation, gives evidence of a consid- 
erable degree of refinement in both people and 
tulers, though not unmixed with a shade of des- 
potism. The lands appropriated to the people 
were divided among them in equal shares. 
Whenever a marriage took place among them, the 
community or district in which the couple lived, 
furnished them with a dwelling, and they received 
from the government the customary amount of 
land. An additional portion was granted for 
every child. The lands of the old, the sick, and 
the widow and orphan, were cultivated by the 
people, en masse. The large flocks of Peruvian 
sheep which were kept in various parts of the 
country were owned by the government, and 
their wool deposited in the public magazines, 
whence it was dealt out to each family in quan- 
tities sufficient to satisfy its wants. No man 
could increase or diminish his possessions; and 
at his death the land reverted to the government, 
to be again distributed as at first. ‘If no man 
could become rich in Peru,’ says Prescott in his 
Conquest of Peru, ‘no man could become poor, 
No spendthrift could waste his substance in riot- 
ous luxury. Noadventurous schemer could im- 
poverish his family by the spirit of speculation. 
..--No man could be rich, no man could be pour 
in Peru; but all might enjoy,and did enjoy, a 
competence. Ambition, avarice, the love of change; 
the morbid spirit of discuntent, those passions 
which most agitate the minds of men, found no 
place in the bosom of the Peruvian.’ The result 
of this system of Communiem, or more properly, 
agrarianism among the ancient Peruvians, was the 
attainment of a civilization, unparalleled by any 





of their contemporaries in the new world. 








Suggestions of Spring. 

If there is one thing more than another in our 
outward surroundings that attunes theheart to joy 
and thanksgiving, it is the wonderful glory of the 
opening year. Nature seems moved with the vi- 
brations of the eternal melodies of heaven. Evy- 
ery plant and tree and flower quivers with life.— 
Silently and almost imperceptibly the change has 
been going on. A month ago no leaves were seen 
—the landscape was brown with the chilling in- 
fluence of winter—the sky was cheerless. Now 
how different! The hills and meadows are green 
with verdure. The brooks dance along beneath 
leafy boughs. The birds flit and sing and build 
their nests in every tree. The skies are bright— 
their azure depths checkered over with fleecy 
clouds. Thank God for the spring. It brings 
new scenes, hopes, and aspirations. It always 
suggests thoughts and seems typical to us of the 
resurrection. John says he saw the Holy City, 
New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven. Will not its coming be like that of 
spring, silently, day by day unfolding? First the 
genial influence—then the swelling bud—the 
bursting flower—the everlasting verdure. Then, 
like John, we shall see the river of the Water of 
Life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God and the Lamb, and cn either side of the 
river the tree of life. Andthe world will emerge 
from the winter and shadow of death. 





We take pleasure in acknowledging the cour- 
tesy of the various journals forming our exchange 
list. We have abstained from soliciting the favor 
of an exchange in any case, but we nevertheless 
do consider it a favor, to which we are indebted 
for much pleasant reading, and acquaintance with 
the thoughts and movements of the world. The 
great journals, as the Tribune, Evening Post, and 
Times, we take and pay for. Of the other city 
papers which come to us as exchanges, we value 
the Home Journal and Life Illustrated, for their 
varicd presentation of social topics. The Home 
Journal, by Morris and Willis, is distinguished for 
delicacy of style, and good sense as far as its 
fashionable influence willallow. Life Illustrated, 
anew paper published by Fowlers & Wells, is 
thus far temperate and manly in its discussions, 
as well as lively and progressive, We are obliged 
also to the Musical Review und @azette, of New 
York, for an occasional page of new music, that 
affords enjoyment to the singing clubs in the 
Community. 





—Instead of admitting what foreign critics are 
fond of saying, that Americans are deficient in 
taste for the fine arts, an ingenious writer in the 
Home Journal assumes that we are brought up in 
the presence of such a glorious nature in this 
country—a nature so much livelier, more varied 
and extensive than the citizens of other countries 
are familiar with, we have within us a higher 
standard of excellence and beauty, and ask more 
of art than has ever been demanded before—there 
must be in it something more than nature or it 
can never rival nature in our love. For this rea- 
son, we visit the capitals of ancient empires, and 
view the wonders of art with less surprise than 
the European. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE ERICSSON. 
The NV. Y. Times contains a letter from Mr. 
Ericsson, in which he denies that the principle 
of the Caloric Engine has proved a failure: the 
failure, he says, has been only in the mechanical 
contrivances for availing himself of the ‘uncon- 
trovertible physical laws involved in the princi- 
ple’ of this engine. Steam engines have not been 
introduced to the Ericsson vessel; but steam in- 
stead of hot air has been applied to her Caloric 
Engines. On her recent trial trip, as now worked, 
there was found to be an extraordinary saving 
of fuel. 





KINNEY EXPEDITION. 

The steamship United States, connected with 
Col. Kinney’s supposed fillibustering designs, 
was to have sailed from New York last. week for 
Nicaragua, but was prevented by the presence of 
three United States steamers and one sloop of war. 

UNITED STATES AND DENMARK. 

By the direction of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Bedinger, our Minister at Copenha- 
gen, gave notice to the Danish government on the 
12th of April that the United States would not 
acknowledge, after a twelve month, the liability of 
American merchantien to pay the usual toll at 
the Sound of Elsinore. From time almost imme- 
morial the Danish government has levied a toll 
on ail vessels passing that sound; these tolls have 
been a chief source of the national revenue, and 
its collection has been the cause of most of her 








wars. Prussia has made a mcve to have these 
tolls abolished, but Russia is said to favor this 
collection. We rejoice in the prospect of the re- 
moval of this relic of barbarism, and obstacle-to 
the fraternization of nations. 

CALIFORNIA. 

By the arrival of the Star of the West, we 
learn of the second suspension of the great bank- 
ing house of Page, Bacon and Co. at San Fran- 
cisco, and of the departure of a gang of sixty well 
armed fillibusters for Nicaragua under the command 
of Capt. Walker. The Vesta, bearing the expe- 
dition, got away at midnight while a Dept. Sheriff 
was holding her on a civil process. 

LIQUOR RIOT IN PORTLAND. 

The building occupied by the City Liquor 
Agency was broken open at 10 o’cleck on the 
night of June 2, by a mob with the intent to des- 
troy the liquor kept there. Two companies of 
military were called out, and at the command of 
the mayor they fired on the mob, killing one man 
and wounding several others. : 





ITEMS. 
—Letters from Naples state Mount 


Vesuvius to be ina state of eruption, the lava 
doing much damage to vineyards, villages, &c. 


-—The yearly meeting of the Hicksite 
Friends, recently held in New-York city, dis- 
owned a member for purchasing and keeping a 
piano in his house. 


—The New-York Kansas League has 
sent out upwards of 2000 men since August last ; 
'3000 more are expected to leave for that terri- 
tory this season. A quiet settlement of the 
country by good citizens is the object of the 
League. 


—The present area of the United 
States is estimated to be 2,963,666 square miles ; 
the Slave States occupy 851,508 of this—the Free 
States, 615,597—and the Territories, 1,494,561, 
or more than half of the whole. Of this area 
2,142,986 square miles have been acquifed since 
the close of the Revolutionary war, when the 
Union comprised only 820,680 square miles.— 
The cost of this acquisition—paid as purchase 
money, expenses of the attendant wars, and set- 
tling various State claims—has amounted to $284, 
971,729. i 

—In 1722 the population of Russia 
was 14,000,000; according to the Census taken in 
1851, it was 65,213,589. Russia has thirty-four 
towns only, with more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
and all making a total population of 2,175,662. 
This fact, says the Tribune, ‘affords a striking 
illustration of the social condition of Russia. In 
the United States, for instance, a country much 
newer than Russia, and with only about one third 
of her population, there are thirty towns of 20,000 
and upwards, whose aggregate population is 2,291. 
609. This contrast shows how exclusively the 
people of Russia are still devoted to agriculture 
and how much must be done in order to raise 
them toa high place in the list of civilized na- 
tions.’ 

—Barnum’s Baby-Show opened on 
Tuesday last. One hundred babies have been en- 
tered for exhibition, besides several pair of twins 
—six triplets—one quartern and yarious other 
extraordinaries, 


—Hundreds of frame houses, says the 
Cincinnati Columbian, are now being made in our 
city and shipped West to Illinois, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas. These houses consist of two rooms, and are 
made, sent out and put up for $150 each. 





An Oneida Journal, 

Monday Evening, June 4.—It being in order 
this evening for general grumbling at grievances, 
or in other words, for good natured criticism of 
disorder wherever it has come under any one’s ob- 
servation, our shoemaker took occasion to give 
an exhortation (that he has not been backward in 
giving before) to care in the treatment of shoes. 
He criticised the younger class of girls for neglect- 
ing sometimes to put on suitable shoes when they 
go out to work, or torun inthe garden. He 
is known to be very generous in his service, but 
he was evidently interested that the Community 
should be properly careful; and this suggested 
an idea worthy of memorandum: It has often 
been said, and well said, that as doctors live by 
sickness in the community, it cannot be expected 
that they will heartily seek to promote universal 
health; and so as lawyers live by the contentions 
of selfishness, we cannot expect them to desire the 
peace of society. Now we may say of shoema- 
kers that they live by the carelessness and ex- 





travagance of the public, particularly of the fem- 
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inine half; and it is a new thing for a shoemaker 
to preach to his customers to take good care of 
their shoes. We asked our preacher this evening, 
if he ever exhorted his patrons in the world to be 
He frankly said, No.. It 


would do that—the craft are naturally compla- 
cent toward extravagance—and quite likely to 
tell folks that thei half-worn echoes are not 
worth repairing. A feather for Communism. 
Wednesday, 6.—Pipe-laying for the garden- 
aqueduct has been proceeding for some days un- 
der the direction of a German workman, sent up 
by the Jersey City Cement-pipe Company—the 
work being now nearly finished. The ground had 





am astonished at S.’s robust and permanent health, 
She seems much stronger and every way healthi- 
er than before her sickness. It is evident that 
heaith that has been through death, as it were, 
and come up in the resurrection life of Christ, is 
the only substantial health. There is a great 
deal of meaning in Paul’s saying, ‘I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me. and gave himself for me.’ 
What do we want.of other life than that? If.we 
have other it will surely fail us.” 





Correspondence Glances. 
[In answer to the inquiries of a mefnber re- 


become so dry last week that the gardeners com- | specting the chances for locating a Land Warrant: ] 


menced asystematic course of watering the straw- 
berries, tomatoes, &c., with water carts; but 


Inland, Cedar Co. Iowa, May 25, 1855. 
For the last eighteen months, there has been 


heavy rains have since intervened. We hope in} almost cne continued rush of emigration to this 
future, by means of our garden-reservoir to be State, so that all the best chances on streams or 
more independent of the weather—and supply ar-| near timber, are in the hands of actual settlers or 
tificial rain to at least a part of our grounds, | speculators, till you get far back west from where 
when the clouds withhoid——We have received | we are, There is no poor land in this country ; 


this week an application from Syracuse for all the | stij) there is good, better, and best. 





strawberries we cau supply. 


There is 


A cureulio hunt plenty of vacant prairie near here all round us, as 


in the plum-orchard is now a regular morning ex- good as can be, at about five dollars per acre, and 
ercise fora small party. Four men hold spread | some timber from five to fifty dollars per acre, 
sheets under the tree, while a fifth gives it a sud-| from one to eight miles off, and my judgment pre 
den jar by a blow with a heavy stick—one end | fers privileges and chances here, to those one 


hundred and fifty or two hundred miles west, 


We have a neighbor 


of the morning drops upon the sheets and is de“) whose field joins ours, (he is a native of your 
stroyed. This we believe is the only effectual way State,) who traveled considerable in this State 
yetdevised for protecting plums from the curculio. | jast summer; his judgment is with mine. Still 

FestivaL or CoLor.—When Christ said, ‘ Be-| there are different opinions on this as on other 
hold the lilies of the field, they toil not, neither | things.....We have with the blessing of Ged 
do they spin, and yet Solomon in all his glory | fenced fifty acres this spring with a prairie sod 
was not arrayed like one of these,’ we are tempted | fence, on a new plan, one of our own invention. 


to think he had tulips in his mind. A bed of|It looks well: at. present. 


Have planted one 


these flowers at least suggests the text in a tran-| hundred and twenty apple trees, which all look 


scendent way. 


We passed a vote of thanks in| well and are growing—stuck out a few hundred 


meeting the other evening to the tulips in our| Lombardy poplars and Cotton-wood slips, which 
garden for the feast of beauty they have given | are growing—broken up and planted twenty-five 
the Community. Some one curious enough to|}acres to:corn—intend to keep on for two weeks 


count, says there were 600 in bloom at the time yet. 


Planted some beans, peas, potatoes and 


of their finest display. They were of many col- | onions—have sowed seventeen acres of wheat on 
ors, and among them not the least admired was] old land, on shares—done forty dollars’ worth 
the double, sweet-scented tulip, said to be an ex-|of work fora neighbor; got a good well of soft 


elusively American variety. 


A correspondent re-| water, twenty-five feet deep, and drawn the 


fers to the manifestation of the Creator's taste in | stones for a cellar wall—so you will see we have 


the embellishment of flowers, and to Christ’s say- | been busy. 


The weather has been rather coo] 


ing which we have quoted, as furnishing an infer-}and very dry, (good for wheat,) though very 
ence against the Quaker doctrine of plainness in| pleasant all the spring. S.-B. 


dress. We believe with him that ‘the beauty of 
the lilies is but an emblem of what God will do 
for us. But the body is more than raiment.— 
He will make our bodies glorious before our dress, 
Amateurs, to preserve the beauty of their tulips 
as long as possible, sometimes shicid them from 
the sun by an awning or tent erected over them. 
They are not very particular however to make 
this awning gay with colors—something of a so- 
ber hue would be thought perhaps the most ap- 
propriate. There is a great deal of attention to 
dress that is as disproportionate and absurd as it 
would be for a gardener to make his awning 
beautiful at the expense: of his tulips. 


i 


Fartu-Facts.—We have specimens in the Com- 
munity of a: new kind of health—health founded 
It is not that first health which 
1s natural, but it is health. which has died and 
risen again, and has.a spiritual foundation. It 
is health which has been recewed after the loss of 
natural health, and after there was no hope from 
natural causes. It was the birth of faith, and is 


now sustained by faith; and it would fail and| paper for the Circular. 


[Our difficulty in respect: to buying paper for 


the Circular, has called out already expressions 
of fellowship and community kindliness which we 
value far more than the funds which accompany 
them. The following are extracts :] 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. June 4., 1855. 
Your loving appeal for material aid for the Cir- 


cular, finds ready response in my heart, and I 
find just now that I can send you $5,00, which is 


nclosed.. . .-I will say to Mr. Thacker, that we 


have one ‘hil? of Chinese Yam, Dioscorea bata- 
ta, growing nicely. Also, Red Sweet Potatoes, 
the variety raised in New Jersey for the Phila- 
delphia market, and which was charming to me 
in youthful days. 
and May’s Victoria Currant. 
from England now in blossom, and six weeks 
corn fronr Spain. 
and I must stop. 


Also .White Grape Currant, 
Early May peas 


Writing is not easy to-day, 
G. W. R. 


Rockviile, Conn., June 4, 1855. 
Enclosed please find one dollar to purchase 
Although I do not see 


prove to be an illusion if its faith element should | all things in the same light as yourself, yet never- 


fail; while at the same time, for all practical | theless, I find much to admire. 


purposes of usefulness and happiness, it ,is by far 
the most substantial kind of health—the most 
serviceable, elastic, never-give-out, always-begin- 
ning health we have ever seen. There are sever- 
al cases among us of persons who have been 
brought low with appearances of the Consump- 
tion. They have had the same symptoms which 
in other cases here have terminated in death— 
the same symptoms down to a desperate stage ; 
but their experience: has differed in this respect: 
they have retained power of their own wil! to 
give their attention to Christ and not to their 
symptoms, and have, been voluntary in the persis- 
ti, confession of Christ. in them resurrection 


] 


ife, while those who have fallen asleep, seemed 


lose their natural energy of‘ will, and needed { jnclose $2. 
the promptings of others to rouse them to faith bless you all forever more. 


action. In other words, God gave to the first! 
&measure of faith, which, for reasons of his own 
counsel, he did not distribute to the last. The 


G. M. G. 


Bergen, N. J., June 3, 1855. 
If the omission of ‘Letters received’ is to be 


permanent, then allow me to suggest the selection 
of one or more extracts from each and every let- 
ter, initials, and place, so that the writer may 
know of its reception, and Circularians have the 


oss more than made up to them... .. Enclosed you 


have a check $10 to be made use of in case of being 
able to continue the Circular (which keeps us 
advised of your progress and prospects, all the 
while thinking how to be with you) without run- 
ning in debt for it. 


J. J. Fe 


Martinsburgh,.N. Y., June 3, 1855. 
—In answer to your ‘ Word from the Press,’ I 
I'love the Circular, and may God 
E. D. Ss. 


—- 


Southampton, Mass., June 4, 1854. 
I:wish to respond to the call in a helping way 


first have a health now of the new kind we have | towards making out your supply of, paper for the 


described. A correspondent of one of the Com- | Circular. 





I enclose one dollar, from A. .B., and 


munes, referring to one of this number, says: ‘I! five dollars from a loving heart. I fer] a growing | 





love for the Spirit of truth, and fellowship with 
the faithful, I am being taught the way of faith, 
and by it I overcome through him who is the 
faithful and true witness. Ss. C. 


Another friend writes: 

“ Please accept the enclosed $10 for the Circu- 
lar. My heart responds to the call for pecuniary 
aid in your last paper; would that it were in my 
power to be more helpful in this great work of 
publishing the gospel of the kingdom of God.— 
I firmly believe the truth will overcome all obsta- 
cles, and the knowledge of God cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea.” 


Lerrers nor Ornerwise AckNowLepGep.—E. L. 
Moore; T. Seymour; R. Green; C. Karston. 








Planting Evergreens. 

To whatever extremes the modern enthusiasm 
for planting Evergreens may have led some, or 
may lead others, still it is a pleasing one, and 
has a foundation in the spirit of progress and 
right reason. If we had a home among the 
ever-budding, ever-blossoming and continually 
green trees of the tropics, then there.would be 
little reason why we should plant trees of the 
pine family, except, perhaps, for the addition- 
al advantage of a greater variety of forms.— 
But ours is a home given up for months to the 
desolate reign of winter—to. piercing winds ; 
our trees—the pride of summer—bereft of 
their foliage, then lift theirskeleton-like figures 
athwart the sky. If verdure is a joy in sum- 
mer, so it is in winter ; hence the reasonableness 
of planting Evergreens. The wants. of our 
nature and the circumstances of our climate, 
demand that we should have a double system 
of landscape gardening—-one for summer, an- 
other for winter ; we want for our homes a Jand- 
scape, so when frost and declining sun have 
sered and crimsoned the leaves of deciduous 
trees, and finally strewn the earth with them, 
then shall the slender twigs of hemlock, the 
dark cones of fir and spruce, and the beautiful 
snow-laden boughs of the white cedar, and 


emerge from their summer obseurity, and 
adorn the winter scene. No one, we think, 
has ‘mastered Horticultural esthetics till he 
has done this; no landscape is complete until 
this is accomplished. The valleys darkened by 
the hemlock, the hills studded with pines, in 
companies and singly, which abound in the vi- 
cinity of Otsego Lake and Cooperstown, in 
this State, fill one with a strange pleasure and 
forever settle the naturalness of introducing 
Evergreens into every Northern-winter land- 
scape. 

What shall we plant ? Good ‘sense and good 
taste sey: we should plant such as God, in his 
wonderful providence, kas given us ; plant the 
pine, the fir, the spruce, the hemlock, the ce- 
dar, and'as many others as cur climate will let 
us borrow. To plant them well is easy ; the 
maple, the apple, and many other trees may 
be transplanted with naked reots, but it is im- 


peratwe that the reots of the Evergreen should 
not be exposed to the air-—a ball of earth 
around ‘the roots is the sine qua non of Ever- 
green planting. Of the fifty or more Ever- 
greens that we have transplanted this spring, 
every one where this precaution was observed 
has commenced growing. While three or four 
others, set ‘ without like care, have already be- 
gun to dry up. 





Appetite and its Conditions, 

Digestion is primarily an act of organ- 
ic life, that is, it is controlled by the 
sympathetic nerve—the nerve of organic 
life; and in a secondary sense, it is a vol- 
untary act, as it is influenced by the ac- 
tion of mind and will. Though mind 
and will’cannot carry on the process of 
digestion when the organs are unwilling, 
yet they have control of the conditions 
necessary to healthful organic action.— 
Appetite is of the organs, and the mode 
and time of answering it belong to the 
brain,, but ; this is limited by the nature 
of the appetite itself. Appetite heing 
the expression, of the major organs, it 
then becomes of the greatest importance 
that all the conditions of a trze appetite 
should be present. ' 
Our writers.on dietetics, so far as we 





‘recollect, not only, make no account of 


their attendant train of shrubs, one by one} 
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the inherently depraved appetite of human 
nature,. but they say little upon the ma- 
terial conditions for its health, Although 
man is the only cooking animal, and must 
necessarily, in some sense, be his _own 
provider, yet observation and experience 
have: convinced us that to have a trve 
appetite he must not be his own cook: nor 
his own purveyor. The influence of cook- 
ing wpon the cook is such, that we are 
convinced that but few persons can con- 
tinue in the business for a great length 
of time without having their health  strf- 
fer through the influences which at first 
change the appetite ; indeed, the melan- 
cholly of professional cooks has become : 
subject of quite general remark. Ani- 
mals do safely purvey their own food, but 
we very much doubt the propriety of men 
doing so except in extraordinary cases.— 
What men want, is, that not only their 
food should be cooked by some one else, 
but that it should be supplied them at 
such times as true science shall dictate, 


helping themselves—in fact, wait to be 
helped. 


so situated that these conditions can be 
complied with; nearly one half of the 


manipulating articles of food, and the 
other half is, trom a faulty arrangement 
ot things more or less under the same bad 
appetizing circumstances. These condi- 
tions can be secured to all only by sueh 
economic combinations as will make the 
necessary time and labor spent in cooking 
as small as possible, and give ‘the most 
frequent changes in the culinary depart- 
ment; thus will all be relieved from giv- 
ing personal attention to supplying their 
alimentary wants, save for short periods 
with long vacations. 





From T. L. Nichols’ Esoteric Anthréjofogy. 
Symptoms of Health. 
[There is a smack of truthfulness in the following 
chapter by Dr. Nichols, which our faith readers wil! 
be able to extract and make useful’ to themselved’:} 


Our medical books are filled with descrip- 
tions, symptoms and causes of disease. 
if possible, to give a clear description, cnumer- 
ate the symptoms, and gnide.my rreader to a 
knowledge of the conditions of Health. 


part of adoctor’s business. He is not required 
to doit; he is not paid for doing it, conse- 

uently he is not educated to do it, Philan- 
saa is, doubtless, 2 fine thing, and physicians 
are as philanthropic as. the members of any 
other profession, when they can be so in a réeg- 
ular and legitimate way.- Doctors give servier, 
and advice. and drugs, more or less poisonous, 
to thousands freely, with no reward but a good 
conscience. But teaching people how to keop 
well, is not in their line. 
inclined to do it against all precedent, aud. in 
opposition to the interests:of the whole medi- 
cal profession, 22d to sheir own peril of star- 


ple as impertinc.:bamtermeddlers with what did 
not concern theny I thank God that my 
bread, and the brehd of my family, does not 
depend upon poopie being sick. If it did, T 
hope I should do‘my duty; but the fact that 
it does not, probably makes that duty some- 
what easier to perform. 

It is a hard *aigg for society, when its best 
interests are in direct opposition to those of 
great classes of its most influential members. 
It is for the interest of; society ‘‘ that all 
the world should be at peace ;” but. itis for 
the interest of the soldier that there should. be 
wars now, and then, and altways the danger and 
apprehension of war. It is for the interess,of 
society that men should liye together in the 
practice of justice ; butit is for the interest of 
lawyers that men should defraud, oppress and 
outrage each other. It is for the interest of 
society that there should h.3‘@ general _knowl- 
edge and attention to the kaws of Health ; 
but if this were so, it would be the ruin of 
all doctors, and the destruction of the medical 
profession. 

This matter is worth considering. No man 
is safe who places himself im the power of one 
who has a direct interest iu deceiving, defraud- 
ing and injuring him. It cannot be for the in- 
terest of any physician that health should pre- 
vail in communities, that any individual should 


‘remain free from sicknes& or that he should 


recover rapidly. Every'day the cure is ex- 
pedited takes money cut of his pocket, and bread 





out of the mouths of his‘family. A  physiciag 


and they take little or no thought about’ 
Very few persons, women especially, are 


race is continually under the necessity''of © 


I wish,. 


This has not been done, because it is no- 


vation, they v>" ldabe considered by most peo- 
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who could and would cure all his patients, 
must seek other business. Men are good—but 
it is very hard to withstand such temptations. 
Men are good—but doctors and lawyers and 
mninisters must live. 

The remedy for this evil, a partial one at 
least, would be to give every physician a salary, 
and let its magnitude depend upon his success : 
first, in keeping people well; and, second, in 
curing, them quickly and thoroughly when sick. 

Heavrn is, to every organized being, the 
condition of perfect development; to every 
sentient being, the condition of happiness. 

Heatrtu, in a human being, is the perfection 
of bodily organization, intellectual energy, and 
moral power. 

Hearn is the fullest expression of all the 
faculties and passions of man, acting together 
in perfect harmony. 

Heatrn is entire freedom from pain of 
body, and discordance of mind. 

Heaxn is beauty, energy, purity, holiness, 
happiness. 

Heatru is that condition in which man is 
the highest known expression of the power 
and goodness of his Maker. 

When a mman is perfect in his own nature, 

body and soul, perfect in their harmonious 
adaptations and action, and living in perfect 
harmony with nature, with his fellow-man, and 
with God, he may be said to be in a state of 
NEALTH. 
- Tam quite aware that I am constantly re- 
peating myself in these expressions. If the 
organs of the body are all fully developed and 
in full action, they must necessarily be in har- 
mony; and when a man is in harmony in him- 
self, he is of necessity in harmony with all men, 
all nature, and with the Source of all things. ° 

It is therefore necessary that every minute 
organ of the body, every faculty of the mind 
every power of the soul, should be fally formed 
and active ; that every passion should have full 
sway—all balancing and harmonizing each oth- 
er; that man should act out all the fullness of 
his nature, and woman all the glorious beauty 
of her character, in perfect freedom, and in 
full enjoyment, to make up the integral con- 
dition of HEALTH. 

The signs or symptoms of health may be giv- 
en in a few sentences. 

Beauty is the first sign of health. Health 
gives development, and harmonious develop- 
ment is beauty. Every vegetable and every 
animal is beautiful, according to its own type 
of beauty, when it is most perfectly developed. 
And in man or woman, the exact development 
of every part, and that which enables it to best 
perform its funetion, is the highest possible 
beauty. The handsomest possible head is the 
one which has the most perfect phrenological 
devolopments. The most beautiful eye, ear, or 
nose, are those best adapted to seeing, hearing, 
andsmelling. The loveliest mouth‘is that com- 
posed of the best-shaped lips and most perfect 
teeth. The most delicious bosom is the one 
best fittetl for its natural office. The finest 
limbs are those with the best muscular devel- 
opment. Ina word. there is no part of the 
human figure where the best condition for use 
is not, at the same time, the condition of the 
highest beauty, and both together are synony- 
mous with health. Consequently, every de- 
formity, every ugliness, every departure from 
the standard of the highest beauty of its kind, 
ix a consequence and symptom of disease. 

O ye, who love beauty, and who desire it 
for yourselves, for your offspring, and for the 
race, learn that the single way to attain itis by 
the practice of the laws of health. Be good, 
and you shall be beautiful as well as happy.— 
Let no man who has a love for nature, and a 
reverence for God, undervalue beauty, for 
there is no quality more divine. I know of no 
wore palpable blasphemy than this unnatural 
pretense of despising beauty. It is -to be 
sought, admired, loved, and worshiped. 

Another sympton of health is acrivity.—- 

Every healthy nerve has a desire to use its 
power ; every healthy muscle wishes to con- 
tract ; every healthy faculty wishes to find ex- 
ercise and consequent enjoyment. This rule 
extends to the organic as well as the animal sys- 
tem. In health the secretions are active and 
the excretions: there is sharp appetite, quick 
digestion, a full circulation, an earnest respira- 
tion, and everywhere an active nutrition.— 
Body and mind are active. All the passions 
spring into spontancous activities, alternating 
with each other, and all contributing to that 
great variety of action and sensation which 
constitute the complex phenomenon of Life. 

Indolence, on the other hand, is a conse- 
quence and a sign of disease. A torpid organ 
is a diseased organ. A lazy man is a sick 
man. Give him health, and his laziness will 
vanish. Every well man is a busy man.— 
There is no tendency to indolence in a healthy 
person. The real tendency is to high activi- 





Beauty and activity, then, are two signs of 
health ; and where we see them combined it is 
seldom wanting. 

Srrenern, or energy, is a sign of health ; 
though « kind of discordant strength, or spas- 
modic energy, may be a mark of disease.— 
But steady power comes from integrity of con- 
stitution. There must be a good brain, good 
nervous fluid, and good muscular fibre, before 
we can have real strength, and true, persistent 
energy of character and action. These must 
come from a deep vitality, and a rich elabora- 
tion of nutrient materials. Men of strong de- 
sires, strong passions, strong wills, have strong 
lives ; and a strong life must be to a great ex- 
tent, a healthy one. 

Weakness, mental, or passional, or physical, 
is a sign of disease, as itis a consequence.— 
It is want of development, or exhaustion, or 
hereditary taint, or acquired morbid condition, 
or all together, one producing the other. If 
we blame the weak, the vascillating, the crav- 
ing, the spiritless, nerveless, hopeless, purpose- 
less, we must blame them only for what has 
brought them to this condition. It is a condi- 
tion of disease, which, if possible, we must 
cure. 

Happiness is a sign of health, and a full 
enjoyment of life can not exist without it. A 
condition of happiness is said to be ‘fa sound 
mind in a sound body.” This isa simple de- 
scription of a healthy condition. Happiness is 
the end or final cause of all sentient life.—— 
There is no other conceivable reason for the 
creation of any being. Happiness is, there- 
fore, the positive and necessary result of every 
true life, as misery is the inevitable, because 
equally necessary, result of a false life. As 
health is the condition of a true life, the result 
and sign of health is happiness. 

Hence all unhappiness of every kind, all pain, 
grief, regret, jealousy, discontent, anxiety, is 
the result of disease, bodily or mental, in our- 
selves or others. Sorrow seems to me just as 
much the effect of a disease as pain. One is 
the outery of a sick organism, the other of a 
wounded spirit. We feel sorrow by sympathy 
with others ; and there are many persons of 
sensitive organizations who feel bodily pain in 
the same way. The way tobe happy is to be 
healthy ; and when health is universal, there is 
no conceivable reason why there should be any 
unhappiness. There isno happiness without a 
corresponding degree of health, and no health 
without a corresponding degree of happiness. 

Secret of Good Writing. 

The grand secret. of good writing scems to 
be in this very simple maxim: Be sure .you 
have an idea before you attempt to express it. 
If you clearly comprehend: in your own mind 
what you wish to.communicate, nature and 
reason, together with a little practice, will most 
certainly teach you how to say it in an appro- 
priate manner. 

A single idea is fully sufficient for one mind 
to manage at one time. And it may be added 
that if the idea is of much importance, it 
would be ithe most dignified by being honored 
with a private carriage. 

Divide and eonquer, is as valuable a rule in 
literary as in military tactics. The more ex- 
tensive the theme which the writer proposes to 
himself to discuss, the less, usually, he has to 
say upon it. Some subjects can be mastered 
with ease only by descending from generals to 
particulars, and treating of the subjects in their 
individual parts. 

There is nothing more popular, especially 
with young writas, than brilliancy of style. 
This manner of writing is certainly excellent in 
its proper place, but there are many topics 
which do not require this quality, and many 
are much injured by it. The language of 
every dissertation should be that which is best 
calculated to express the thoughts in the hap- 
piest manner. 

As the rays of the sun will not enkindle a 
blaze unless brought to.a focus, so the thoughts 
of the writer will not sct the hearts of his read- 
ers on fire, unless all are made to converge to 
a single point. 

Some writers seem unable to express them- 
selves in a cool, rational manner on any subject. 
With them every virtue is God-like, every 
fault is yillainy, every breeze a tempest, every 
molehill.a mountain. They appear to think 
their manner of writing is sublimity ; but their 
judicious readers (if they have any such) call 
it tragidity and absurdity. 

The design of language is to give expression 
to thought—that style of writing, therefore, 
must necessarily be the best which most per- 
fectly conveys to the reader’s mind what the 
writer inteuded he should understand.—-Geethe. 








A Scene in the Caucasus, 
{ There is a degree of romantic mystery attach- 





ties ; and the healthicr the world grows, the 
more varied and active will be its industry.— 


ing to the Circassian prophet and chicf, Schamy], 
that makes the following incident related of him 





readable. It reminds us of a scene in ‘Rob Roy:’) 


The Caucasus, a newspaper published at Tiflis, 
contains a communication respecting a recent ex- 
change of prisoners between the Russians and the 
chief of the Circassians, On this occasion Scha- 
my] received back one of his sons, who having 
been taken away in his boyhood had been edu- 
cated in Russia, and even served in the army.— 
The Caucasus says: Last summer the Princess 
Tchattchavadse and the Princess Oberlian with 
her children were captured by some of Schamyl’s 
bands. Their captivity lasted eight months not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts of the govern- 
ment and of their relatives. They at length 
succeeded however in inducing Schamyl to accept 
ransom for them to the amount of 40,000 silver 
roubles, together with the surrender of his son. 
On the 23d of March both parties met for effect- 
ing this exchange; Schamyl, who to the last mo- 
ment was exceedingly distrustful, being accom- 
panied by a body of six or seven thousand men, 
who brought with them some field-pieces. As 
sounas he had taken up his position on the 
right bank of the frontier river, the Mitschik, 
and the Russisns on the left, he sent his other 
son, Kasi Muhammed, with thirty Murids as an 
escort to the carriage containing the prisoners, to 
meet the Russians. On the Russian side a party 
of riflemen crossed the river, accompanied by 
Major General Baron Nikolai, Prince Tchat- 
tchavadse, and Jamal Eddin, Schamyl!’s son who 
was to be exchanged. They were followed by a 
carriage containing the stipulated sum. When 
JamaljEddin approached the ford of the river thou- 
sands of voices repeated in a monotonous chaunt, 
the words Estaphir Alla, which is a thanksgiving 
when any enterprise has come to a prosperous is- 
sue. While the son was crossing the river a dress 
was brought to him as a present from his father, 
which he immediately put on. As soon as he had 
assumed his new attire, being accompanied by the 
Russian officers and his brother Kasi Muhammed, 
he climbed the mountain, where his father was 
sitting, surrounded by the Murids, while a moun- 
taineer held over the chieftain’s head a large dark 
parasol. Schamyl is a remarkably handsome 
man, 47 years of age, with a very expressive face 
and prepossessing manners. When his son ap- 
proached him he stretched out his hand for him 
to kiss, then embraced him and wept. After that 
he bowed in a very friendly manner to the Rus- 
sian officers, and requested them to thank Baron 
Nikolai for the kindness with which he had treat- 
ed his son. After this he added, as if replying to 
his own thoughts, ‘I believe now in the honor 
of the Russians.’ The story runs that he was 
not a little afraid lest the Russiens, after the ex- 
change was over, should surprise him and carry 
back agair. the money, perhaps his son into the 
bargain. The report concludes with the remark 
that this interview is memorable, inasmuch as no 
Russian since the year 1839 had ever seen Scha- 


myl. 





Experiment with Rock Oil. 


In several parts of the Western States there is 
found floating on the surface of small streams, an 
oily substance called ‘ Petroleum,’ or ‘rock o1l’.— 
It it said to be a product of vegetable decomposi- 
tion, and is quite common in the coal districts of 
the United States. Large quantities are found in 
the north-western part of Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ing to the Boston Transcript, a company of gen- 
tlemen have purchased a tract of land in Venango 
Co., Pa., with the view of bringing the oil into use. 
They have submitted specimens to Prof. Benj. 
Silliman, Jr. of New Haven, for chemical examin- 
ation as to the value of the acticle for illuminating 
and lubricating purposes. The result of Prof. 
Silliman’s investigation is said to be highly favor- 
able. By means of distillation he obtained about 
50 per cent. of the raw material in the form ofa 
thin, light-colored oil, with a highly bituminous 
odor and a. density of .750, Test experiments 
showed it to be superior tocampLene as an illumi- 
nating agent. 





Sratistics or Lower, Manuracrures.— 
The Capital invested in the Manufactories of 
Lowell on the Ist of January amounted to over 
$14,000,000. There are 52 mills running 
371,838 spindles and 11,407 looms; at these 
and other departments of the woolen and cot- 
ton manufacture, 8,723 females and 4,542 
males are employed This working force pro- 
duced weekly 2,238,000 yards of cotton cloth, 
30,000 yards of weolens, 25,000 yards of car- 
peting and 50 rugs, consuming therefore 735,- 
000 lbs. of cotton and 90,000 Ibs. of wool. 
Average wages of females clear of board per week. .... 
Average wages of males clear of board per day........ 80 
Medium produce of a loom, No. 14 yarn, yards per day. . 42 
Medium produce of a loom, No. 30 yarn, yards per day. . 23 
Average per spindle, yards per day 11-4 

The population of Lowell is now estimated at 
50,000. The several Manufacturing Compa- 
nies have established a Hospital for the conven- 
ience avd comfort of persons employed by 
them respectively when sick, which is under 
the superintendence of one of the best of sur- 
geons and physicians. There are two Institu- 
tions for Savings—the Lowell and the City. 
The Lowell had on deposit Dee. 19, 1854, 
from 6,221 depositors, $1,276,133 45. The 
City, Jan. 13, 1855, had on deposit from 3,500 
depositors, $832,201 70—the operatives in 
the mills being the principal depositors. A 
‘“‘ Five-Cent Savings Bank”’ went into operation 
in June, 1854, and onthe Ist of January, 
1855, the amount of deposits was $54,823 47 
from 1,242 depositors.-- Tribune. 


-tiage ;’ “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done % 





Traits of Society as it Is. 
Cuancinec Property.—A late number of 








the Eastern Clarion, published at Pauldi 
Miss., gives an account of a swap negotiated in 
that vicinity by two of its subscribers, and 
vouches for the truth of the story. The chat 
tels which changed owners were nothing leg} 
than the wives of the parties, who were on the 
eve of emigrating, as they eventually did, the 
one to Alabama and the other to Texas. The 
Clarion refrains from giving the real names of 
the faithless Benedicts, and calls them “ Oba. 
diah”’ and “* Dick,” but records the circum. 
stances of the transaction—how they went into 
the woods, sat down on a log, and entered up. 
on the business ; how they came near spoiling 
the trade because Obe’s wife was a ‘younger 
critter by a dozen years ;’ and how, after much 
chaffering, the difference was finally equalized 
by the generous proposal of Dick to give, in 
the way of boot, ‘a cow and calf, two goats, 
an old gun, and an ox-bell.’ The respective 
children of the two mothers remained with 
their respective fathers, and with their strange. 
ly-acquired stepmothers, followed them to the 
states of their adoption. 


Arrest or Street-W atkers.—The Police 
of the Fifth and Sixth Wards were busy again 
on Tuesday night in arresting female street. 
walkers. There were eight arrested in the 
‘ifth Ward and Twenty-eight in the Sixth 
Ward. Those of the girls who were arrested 
on Tuesday night were last evening seut byj 
Justice Connolly to Blackwell’s Island for three 
months each.—— Tribune. 


Breacw or Promise.—Seven Tuovusanp 
Dotiars Damace.—The case of Miss Mary 
Hedrick against Henry Protzman to recover 
damages for a breach of promise to marry was 
recently tried in Cincinnati, and resulted in 
verdict of $7,000 in favor of the plaintiff, who 
is represented as being a virtuous, industrious 
and modest girl. The defendant appears to be 
a man of some property, belongs to a respect. 
able family and occupies a good situation on 
one of his father’s boats. Several witnesses 
were called on the part of the plaintiff. The 
lady herself testified to the frequeney of his 
visits, his preventing others from paying their 
addresses, ‘for he said he wanted me himself, 
said the witness. No man could have acted 
more gentlemanly until the Fall of 1852, and 
his attentions continued afterward ; he said all 
would be right, and that he intended to act hon- 
orably ; val on one occasion, that if he could 
get her to love him as well as another had loved 
him before, he would marry her. No particu- 
lar day was fixed for the marriage. The day 
after the marriage he would go, he said, to Cal- 
ifornia, and she told him she was willing to go 
anywhere with him. He has often told her 
the happiest moments he ever spent were with 
her. Toward the latter part of their acquain- 
tance he wanted her to go and board somewhere 
in the city, which he would pay for; and she 
told him that as his wife she would go, but w- 
der no other circumstances. He destroyed 
two of his letters in which he had spoken ofa 
marriage. The defendant was the father of 
her little boy. After she returned home she 
suffered greatly in health.— Tribune. 


Socrat Aspects or Stavery.—A few year 
since a distinguished lawyer in one of the ex 
treme Southern States was elected to the Uni- 
ted States Senate. He came on to Washington 
and was welcomed by his partisan associate 
and by a still larger circle of personal friend 
He had not been long in the city before, om 
evening, a visitor of a dusky hue called upm 
him. ‘Senator,’ said the stranger, ‘ You @ 
not recognize me.’ ‘ No,’ said the Senator, ‘] 
do not.? ‘I believe,’ continued the visitor, 
‘We are a little related.’ ‘ Ah, how is that? 
‘Why, we had the same father,’ said the visit- 
or. ‘Indeed!’ exclaimed the Senator ; ‘ Well 
such things will happen at the South.’ 

The acquaintance was kept up as long as the 
Senator retained his seat, and the visits wer 
not al] on one side. 

The mulatto of whom we speak was are 
spectable coachman in the City of Washington, 
and many a passenger whom he has taken to 
the White House has noticed the very striking 
resemblance between him and his half-brother 
in the Senate.—— Tribune. 


“a 





Eas>The sect called ‘Free Lovers’ place th 
following texts of scripture in juxtaposition ; ‘12 
heaven they neither marry nor are given in mar 


earth as it is done in heaven.’ This is about f 
sensible and consistent as that ‘Cain slew nh 
brother,’ ‘go thou and do likewise.’—Jersey J 
Telegraph. 

We give in, of course, to the wit of the for 
going; but when the writer has time, would lt 
help his logic by pointing out a little more & 
plicitly the analogy which he finds betwe® 
Christ s description of the social state of heave 
and Cain’s murder ? 
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